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MANILA WELCOMES THE FIRST TRANSPACIFIC AIR MAIL he 
The China Clipper descending to the harbor in the Philippine capital after making the 8,000-mile crossing from 
California coast in 59 hours 47 minutes actual flying time. This aelaioal was brought to America 


by the Clipper on its return voyage. 


(Times Wide World Photes.) 
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THE LARGEST PIECE IN THE GREATEST EXHIBITION OF CHINESE ART 
EVER ASSEMBLED OUTSIDE ASIA. 
A colossal standing figure of Maitreya Buddha in marble weighing twenty tons and 
dating from 585 A. D., sent from New York by C. T. Loo, on display at the Royal 
Academy’s Burlington House Galleries in London. The exhibition, which is to last until 
March, comprises nearly 4,000 objects, many of imperial quality made for palace use 
and bearing commemorative inscriptions to the Emperor. The exhibits are arranged 
chronologically to illustrate the achievements of Chinese art from_1700 B. C. to 
1800 A. D. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


RANKED AS THE 
FINEST OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD. 

A gilt bronze shrine, 
dating from 522 A. D., 
lent by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., for the 
current London exhibition 
of Chinese art. 





SMALL MASTER- 
PIECES OF ORIENTAL 
CRAFTSMEN. 

A group of porcelain 
animals and figures of 
the seventeenth century 
in the Burlington 
House show. 
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ITALY TRAINS ITS PEOPLE TO COMBAT THE 
LEAGUE SANCTIONS 

A girl in a Rome shop demonstrating how rabbit 

hair may be used in place of wool in the making 

of fabrics, one phase of a nation-wide propa- 

ganda campaign designed to enable the nation 


to find substitutes for materials bought abroad. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A GIRL TAMER OF 
LIONS. 
Patricia Bourne, 22 
years old, a former bal- 
let dancer, makes her 
début in the big cage 
at Olympia in London. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 


4 PLACID GROUP 
FROM THE 
WISCONSIN 
COUNTRYSIDE. 
White - tailed deer 
mounted for a Winter 
exhibit at the Field 
Museum of Natural 
History in Chicago. 
Times Wide World 
Photos, 
Chicago Bureau.) 
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DESCRIBED AS “THE ISLANDS OF 
THE MEN GOD FORGOT.” 

The Iles du Salat, twelve miles from 
the mainland of South America, as 
shown in an oil painting by a convict. 
Devil’s Island, the smallest of the three, 

is at the upper left. 








A HUMAN CARGO OF THE “LIVING 

DEAD” FOR DEVIL’S ISLAND. 

A group of convicts, part of a shipment 
of 340, marching to the prison ship La 
Martiniere for its most recent voyage 
from the convict island of Saint Martin 
de Re, just off La Rochelle, France, to 
the penal settlements in French Guiana. 
At Algeria the ship was to take on 300 
criminals also banished from France, 
so that the population of the desolate 
colony was increased 640 by this one 
voyage. Whenever the French prisons 
have enough convicts to fill this no- 
torious ship it makes the voyage, 
usually once or twice a year. Crime 
for 1935 apparently was above.the nor- 
mal level, for another trip was made 
two months earlier, when it was 
freighted with 663 convicts, one-third 
condemned to hard labor and the other 
two-thirds to exile. 

In recent years mutinies and riots 
have marked the ship’s departure and 
now the wives, sweethearts and friends 
of the prisoners are kept at a distance 
as the men are marched to the ship un- 
der a heavy guard. In most cases the 
farewells at the piers are final, for few 
prisoners ever return from the tropical 
settlements. , ‘ 
(Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) — a ae + Boe 
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SOMETIMES CALLED THE “DEVIL'S ISLAND OF 
AMERICA.” 


AT HARD LABOR UNDER A TROPICAL SUN. Alcatraz Island in San Francisco Bay, to which the 
A convict in the French Guiana penal colony bringing most dangerous of the convicts in the Federal prisons 
in a load of wodédd. Escape from the islands is so now are sent. The place is so inaccessible and so 
difficult that a considerable measure of freedom is many precautions are taken in guarding the pris- 

allowed during the daylight hours. ones that escape is regarded as virtually impossible. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) (Times Wide World Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 





The 


Chinese 


Cris 





Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
British Ambassador. 


The War in Ethi 


is: Japan 


issued warnings to Japan regarding the move- 

ment for the creation of an autonomous State 
in North China, but though both acted on the same 
day it was said officially that there was no prior 
consultation. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that London 
viewed with “anxiety” the reported activities of 
Japanese agents in North China and the move- 
ments of Japanese troops supposed to be con- 
nected with the autonomy movement and had 
asked for a frank statement of Tokyo’s policy. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull issued a state- 
ment in Washington declaring the United States 
was “closely observing what is happening” in North 
China, meant to respect its agreements and ex- 
pected other nations to respect theirs. He made it 
plain that the United States was not yielding to 
any Japanese claim of a special sphere of influ- 
ence. 

Tokyo appeared to pay scant heed to the warn- 
ings, for Peiping dispatches of Sunday told of a 
tentative agreement among Nanking and Tokyo 
officials and local leaders by which the provinces 
of Hopei and Chahar and the cities of Peiping and 
Tientsin would be included in a virtually autono- 


T «= British and American Governments have 


opia: Peace Terms 


Warned 





Powers 


by Two 





Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary. 


mous State under the ‘“‘North China Political Af- 
fairs Council.” Important details regarding the 
powers of the council remained, however, to be 
settled and there were signs of discord among the 
various participants which threatened to delay or 
block a final settlement. 


Suggested to Italy 





ment of the week in the Italian- 

Ethiopian conflict was an 
agreement between France and 
Great Britain on peace terms to be 
submitted to Premier Mussolini be- 
fore going ahead with plans for oil 
sanctions against Italy. Paris and 
London reports on Sunday outlined 
the terms as involving the cession of 
almost half of Ethiopia's territory 
to Italy, which in turn would surren- 
der the port of Assab to give 
Ethiopia an outlet to the sea. In the 
North Italy would receive Eastern 
Tigre Province with Adowa and 
Makale but Ethiopia would keep the 
holy city of Aksum. The proposals 
were said to refuse Italy’s demands 
for a corridor to join Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland, but to give to 
Italy a huge area in Southern Ethio- 
pia, roughly 250 miles wide and 
more than 600 miles long, including 
not only fever-ridden lowlands but 


T= most significant develop- 


Fascism Set 


Premier Laval of France. 





healthful highland country westward 
toward Lake Rudolf. 

On the battle fronts there was 
comparative inactivity except for a 
series of airplane attacks on Dessye, 
headquarters of Haile Selassie. In 
the first attack about 1,000 bombs 
were dropped, wrecking much of the 
town and the Emperor’s palace and 
resulting in hits on an American 
hospital and a Red Cross tent. The 
Emperor himself seized a machine 
gun and fired on the airplanes. 

The aerial raids were continued 
on succeeding days, but the popu- 
lation of the town took to the hills 
and casualties were few. The Ital- 
ians announced that strong forces 
of Ethiopians which had been mov- 
ing toward the front north of Dessye 
had begun to retreat and that an 
Ethiopian column of 30,000 which 
had been marching toward Lake 
Gondar also was retreating after an 
aerial bombardment. 


Back 


Premier Pierre Laval last week 
triumphed in a decisive test by a 
vote of 351 to 219 following days of 
uncertainty as to whether his Min- 
istry would be able to survive. The 
vote came after the Right and Left 
parties in the Chamber had dra- 
matically agreed to dissolve their 
armed leagues and the Premier had 
submitted three bills providing for 
such action and for heavy penalties 
against carriers of arms. The largest 
of the quasi-military leagues is the 
Croix de Feu, which claims 700,000, 
and others are the Francistes, the 
Jeunesses Patriotes, the Solidarite 
Francaise and the Action Francaise, 
the latter openly royalist. All of 
these organizations have been ac- 
cused of espousing fascism in one 
form or another and of preparing 





The Dessye Palace of Emperor Haile Selassie, which was wrecked by Italian aerial raiders. 


France as 


the way for an eventual coup d’état. 

It was the Croix de Feu, headed 
by Colonel Casimir de la Roque, 
which t6ok the lead in proposing the 
dissolution of the leagues. Deputy 
Jean Ybarnegaray, one of the Col- 
onel’s aides, took the floor to de- 
fend his chief and the war veterans’ 
organization, which he declared was 
not armed. He attributed the pub- 
lic alarm to the belief of each group 
that its rivals were armed and sug- 
gested that all would welcome a gen- 
eral disarming. Nationalists, Radical 


Socialists, Socialists and even Com- 
munists joined in the cheer which 


followed and the pledges quickly 
were made, though a few hours later 
there was manifest a tendency to 
demand many amendments to the 
bills to carry out this agreement. 


Laval 





Wins 


Col. Casimir de la Roque. 
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THE “CORN 
KING” OF THE 
INTERNA- 
TIONAL EX- 
POSITION. 
William Carr 
Lentz, 34 years 
old, of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., with the 
Johnson County 
white corn which 
won for him one of 
the most coveted 
awards of the Chi- 
cago meeting. 
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THE WINNERS OF THE 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TROPHIES OFFERED 
BY PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 
William E. Hamilton, 20, 
of Good Hope, Ill., who in 
eight years of 4-H Club 
membership has produced 
projects having a total 
value of $4,091, and Ro- 
mayne Tate, 18, of Para- 
gould, Ark., leader in 
projects for girls, are 
honored as the national 
achievement champions. 
The 4-H movement—head 

heart, hand and health 

is fostered by Federal, 
State and county agricul- 
tural agencies to enable 
young people to test their 
fitness for farm life and 
work, to introduce new 
and improved farm meth- 
ods, and to develop rural 

leadership. 


Robert E.C 
Bernard D 


Gilman C.$ 
Stanley J. 
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THE 1935 CREAM OF THE CROP FROM THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION ON THE FARMS OF AMERICA. 
The four boys and three girls selected as the national health 
champions from among the 1,100,000 members of the 4-H 
Clubs gather around an oversize milk bottle at the fourteenth 
national club congress in Chicago. Left to right are: How- 
ard Cobb, 20 years old, Greene, N. Y.; Eloise Garrett, 15, 
Uriah, Ala.; Frederick Abel, 20, Gadsden, Ala.; June Castine, 
15, Ridgeway, S. C.; J. Alton Riffle, 20, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; 
Charles Jordan Jr., 17, Beloit, Kan.; Marion McLaughlin, 15, 
Trenary, Mich. Ordinarily one boy and one girl are chosen 
as the health champions, but this year the final standings 
were so close the judges decided to enlarge the number of 
awards. With the 4-H Club events and the International 
Live Stock Show in progress, it was distinctly agricultural 
week in Chicago, and more than 60,000 persons were attend- 
ing each day’s sessions. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 
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AN ENTRY BY THE PRINCE OF WALES WINS A BLUE 
RIBBON AT CHICAGO. 

Baptist Orator. so called because of his resounding bellow, 

one of three entries shipped from the Prince’s E. P. Ranch 

at High River, Alberta, which won first prize in the breeding 

short-horn division. Holding the 2-year-old bull is Russell 

Melbourne, 17 years old, who won the high individual judging 
contest for non-collegiates. 
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THE MOST MODERN FIGHTING UNIT OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 

The Idaho, launched in 1917 and commissioned in 1919, went back into 
Service a few months ago after being reconstructed at a cost of $14,000,000, 
one of the most drastic repair jobs ever undertaken. In this process the range 
of the 14-inch was by elevation, the old basket 
junked, and pilot house, navigating bridge and gunnery control were heavily 
The that 


guns increased masts were 


armored Jane manual makes the comment “reconstruction sgsel- 


dom pays.” 
»s Wide World Photos.) 


MANOUEVRES 
OF THE GERMAN 
FLEET, NEWEST EN- 
TRANT IN THE WORLD 
NAVAL RACE 
THE LONDON CONFER- 
ENCE SEEKS TO LIMIT 

Times Wide World Ph 


lifficulties confronting the Na- 
Limitation Conference opened 
ondon on Monday of this week 


additions to fighting 

listed in the edition of 
e's Fighting Ships,” the authorita- 
world’s navies 


new 
yearbook of the 
> word last week that 

35,000-ton battleship 

e laid secretly at Brest on Oct 
ther such monster ship has been 
by France as an answer tc 

1 battleships Littorio and Vit- 
Veneto of the same size, which 
were laid down in October, 1934. With 
Italy having more than 100,000 tons of 
fighting ships under construction, and 
ny building toward a goal of a 
fleet of 420,006 tons, French experts 
feel their country must build up to a 
strength of 1,000,000 tons British, 
American and Japanese naval authori- 
ties, with all three of the leading naval 
powers possessing a number of bat 
tleships whose average age is ap 
proaching the twenty-year limit, insist 
that immediate replacements are im- 


torio 


Germ: 


perative. 

German warship designers, it is re- 
vealed in the new edition of ‘Jane's 
Fighting Ships,” appear to have decided 
that the big-gun policy has gone too 
far, and that weapons which shoot at 
targets far out of sight are not worth 
the enormous additional expense. The 
Reich’s two new 26,000-ton battleships 
begun as the result of the Anglo- 
German naval pact, will have nine 11- 
inch guns as their main armament 
They also will carry twelve 5.9-inch 
guns and six 4.l-inch guns, as com- 
pared with eight 13-inch guns and six- 
teen 5.9-inch guns for the new French 
battleships Dunquerque and Strasbourg 
of almost identical size now near- 
ing completion. The Germans also are 
building two new 10,000-ton cruisers 
as a reply to the French cruiser A\|l- 
gerie, a new aircraft carrier, six 500- 
ton submarines and two 750-ton sub 
marines, but details of these ships have 

been kept secret as yet. 


ITALY PLACES RELIANCE ON: THE MODERN SUB- 
MARINE FOR MEDITERRANEAN DEFENSE 
Mussolini’s government, in addition to the two 35,000-ton bat- 
tleships now 


under construction, also is building extr ely 


fast cruisers and destroyers. One new cruiser of 6,791 tons is 


designed for a speed of 36.5 knots 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 





W ARSHIP BUILDING BOOMS 
AS LONDON CONFERENCE OPENS 


THE TOWERING SUPERSTRUCTURE OF THE 
33,800-TON JAPANESE DREADNOUGHT 
MUTSU. 

This ship, which carries eight 16-inch guns and has 
a speed of 23 knots, illustrates the distinctive con- 
struction of the Mikado’s newer ships, aboard 
which armor and big guns have been crowded to 
the limit. The criticism has been made that these 
ships are top-heavy and might not prove so dan- 
gerous in battle as expected. Tokyo sent its dele- 
gation to London with instructions to insist on 
Japanese naval parity with Great Britain and the 
United States and Japan is said to be launching 
new destroyers “with unfailing regularity.” Japan 
also has evolved a new type of torpedo boat as a 
result of the capsizing of the Tomodzuro with a 
loss of 110 lives. 


(International.) 


THE BLUE RIBBON SPEEDSTER 
OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 
The 2,569-ton destroyer Le Terrible, 
recently completed under the 1930 
program, which is said to have estab- 
lished a new speed record of 45.25 
knots in trials. This beat the marks 
of the Italian destroyers which pre- 
viously were the world’s fastest war- 
ships. 





(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE 16-INCH MAIN BATTERIES 
OF H. M. S. NELSON, PRIDE OF 
THE BRITISH NAVY. 

The Nelson, launched in 1925, a 35,000- 
ton vessel, shows the British reliance 
on the big gun, though for discussion 
in the London conference they have 
advanced a suggestion that the dis- 
placement of capital ships be limited 
to 25,000 tons. Since the Mediterra- 
nean crisis the British Government is 
committed to a large increase in the 
strength of its fleets 
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SOVIET EXPLORERS SETTING UP AN IDENTIFICATION SIGNAL ON 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED ISLAND IN THE ARCTIC. 


A Russian expedition aboard the 
icebreaker Sadko in recent months 
has filled in part of a big blank on 
the map of the Arctic in the course of 
an eighty-five-day cruise of more than 
6,000 miles, half of it above the eigh- 
tieth parallel. The ship traversed an 
area of polar waters from the selvage 
of Greenland ice to Cape Molotoff at 
the northernmost point of Severnaya 
Zemlya, from 8 degrees west longi- 
tude to 95 degrees east, and boasts the 
longest voyage ever made in high 
northern latitudes. 

Among the party’s discoveries were 
three new islands, one of them twenty- 
three to twenty-eight miles long and 
nine to eleven miles wide. This island, 
believed to be part of an immense 
land which sank below sea level ages 
ago, was covered with ice and rose to 
an elevation of about 1,000 feet in the 
form of a great ice shield. Nine of 
the explorers wandered perilously over 
it for three hours, found fresh water 
springs, shot a bear, and then re- 
turned to their ship. 
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The Sadko expedition was one fea- 
ture of an extensive exploration of 
the Arctic Ocean being conducted by 
the Soviet Government, with airplanes 
assisting a fleet of icebreakers in the 
development of a sea route around the 
north of Asia and Europe. Moscow is 
even planning large-scale airplane 
service to the new settlements spring- 
ing up rapidly along the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, where rich mineral de- 
posits already have been discovered, 
and economic developments include 
the fur industry, fisheries and col- 
lective stock farms for reindeer and 
caribou. Some agriculture is planned 
through the use of a new method of 
artificially germinating wheat and 
other plants and then keeping them 
for a time in cold storage so as to 
gain a month in their ripening. 

Last Summer and Fall two ordinary 
freight ships made the voyage from 
Murmansk to Kamchatka and other 
vessels completed the voyage from 
Vladivostok to Murmansk ten days 
ahead of scheduled time. 


IN THE WORLD'S MAP: 
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STRATOSPHERE EXPLORATION IN THE FAR NORTH. 








A balloon with automatic radio equipment being sent up from the Sadko. 
One of these balloons reached an altitude of twelve and one-half miles. 


“THE NORTHERNMOST COW IN 
THE WORLD.” 
This cow provides fresh milk for the 
radio operators at Yugor Strait, about 
the seventieth degree of latitude. 
During the short Summer she is pas- 
tured outdoors but the long Winter 
months are spent in a heated barn 
(Sovfoto.) 

















/\stronomical 


INCH MIRROR TO BRING THE 


A 200 
MOON WITHIN 25 


HE long and anxious wait of astronomers ap- 
i prehensive over the technical perfection of the 

great 200-inch mirror for the world’s largest 
telescope ended last week with the successful re- 
moval of the enormous disk from the annealing oven 
of the Corning Glass Works at Corning, N. Y., where 
for a year it has been slowly cooling. 

Research scientists engaged in the creation of the 
giant reflector report that tests of the molded glass 
indicate that it is nearly ready for crating, a tre- 
mendous job in itself, and shipment by rail to the 
special laboratory at the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena, where it wil! undergo near- 
ly three years of grinding and polishing. 

The completion of the mirror and its installation 
with the 200-inch telescope in the observatory to be 
erected on Palomar Mountain, a 6,126-foot peak 
forty-five miles northeast of San Diego, Calif., will 
fulfill the ambitions of astronomers of discovering 
stars and universes far beyond the reach of the 100- 
inch telescope at the Mount Wilson Observatory, at 
present the world’s largest. The new telescope will 
increase the visual universe twenty-seven times and 


DR. GEORGE V 
McCAULEY 

using an optical instru- 
ment to determine the 
quality of the glass A 
series of measurements of 
its structure will be car- 
ried out by the scientists 
to discover its mechanical 
strength and optical prop- 
erties before the glass is 
crated for shipment to 

California in January 
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MILES OF THE EARTH 


penetrate space to the distance of 1,200,000,000 light 
years, three times the distance now possible. It 
will bring into human vision 1,500,000 stars, an in- 
conceivable number when compared to the 6,000 
stars visible to the naked eye. The moon will be 
brought within twenty-five miles of the earth and 
by the telescope’s great power of light collection it 
may be-possible to solve the long-discussed nature of 
the ‘‘canals’’ on-Mars and the question of whether or 
not life exists on that distant planet. 

Four years of intense scientific work have gone 
into the making of the great glass disk. It was 
poured on Dec. 2, 1934, and the difficult and delicate 
task of cooling the mass a few degrees a day from 
1,800 degrees Fahrenheit to room temperature was 
begun. Upon the completion of the grinding and 
polishing of the mirror at Pasadena its surface will 
have the curvature of a paraboloid and will be accu- 
rate to one-twentieth of a wave length of light or 
approximately one-millionth of an inch. The final 
step in its preparation for the telescope will be the 
painting on of a thin coat of aluminum, an extremely 
delicate operation which must be done in a vacuum 








THE TWENTY-TON GLASS DISK FOR THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST TELESCOPE IS RE- 
MOVED FROM THE MOLD IN WHICH IT 
HAS BEEN COOLING FOR NEARLY 
A YEAR. 

Dr. G. V. McCauley and Dr. J. C. Hostetter, re- 
search scientists of the Corning Glass Works, 
who were in charge of the pouring and cooling 
of the huge mirror, said to be the most delicate 
optical job in the history of mankind, examining 

the surface of the glass. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A WORKMAN 
sand-blasting the surface 
of the mirror to prepare 
it for optical tests by the 
scientists. Upon its re- 
moval from the annealing 
oven it was discovered 
that the surface, instead 

of being uniformly 
smooth, had a number of 
rough spots, but the in- 
dentations will extend far 
short of the depth io 
which the disk is to be 
ground 















SOMETHING 
NEW IN THE 
LINE OF 
AERIAL 
CAMERAS. 
Baby Betty 
Smith enjoying a 
sunning in her 
father’s 24-inch 
Fairchild aerial 
camera, which 
takes photo- 
graphs of large 
detail from an 
altitude of sev- 
eral thousand 
feet and thus 
makes it 
unnecessary to 
fly low to obtain 
similar results 


SCIENCE DEVELOPS A METHOD OF GROWING 
LARGE AND OPTICALLY PERFECT CRYSTALS 
IN THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 
Professor Donald C. Stockbarger removing a three-inch 
crystal of lithium fluoride from the thin platinum cru- 
cible in which it was grown at a temperature of more 
than 1,200 degrees centigrade in the special electric 
furnace at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Lithium, a soft silver-white metallic element of the 
alkali group, and fluoride are melted and after the slow 
process of cooling has begun a tiny seed crystal forms 
in the conical bottom of the crucible, continuing to 
grow until the material has entirely crystallized. Lithi- 
um fluoride crystals transmit light over a wider range 
of wave lengths than any known optical material and 
science long has sought methods of producing them in 
a size large enough for research. Dr. Stockbarger’s 
discovery promises to extend the horizon of spectro- 
scopic investigation, particularly in atomic research on 

liquids and some gases. 
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HE HAS DISCOVERED A SUBSTANCE WHICH MAKES THE DENTIST'S 
DRILL A PAINLESS INSTRUMENT. 
Dr. Leroy L. Hartman of the Columbia University School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery displaying the “desensitizer,” as yet unnamed, which he has discovered 
after twenty years of research. It is a solution to be applied to the surface of 
the tooth which not only prevents pain, it is said, but “offers the possibility 
of saving teeth now lost through extraction.” The desensitizer is based on a 
new theory of pain and the recognition of a previously unknown substance in 


the dentine of the teeth. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





HE FINDS THE MIDDLE WESTERN ACCENT SCIENTIFICALLY LITTLE 
DIFFERENT FROM A VACUUM CLEANER’S NOISE. 
Professor Harry H. Hall of Harvard University operating his newly invented 
high-speed sound analyzer, which makes a photographic record on paper of the 
intensity and frequency of the different components present in a sound so that 
a person can see a word he has spoken. It consists of a microphone, a sound 
filter, a cathode ray tube and a piece of sensitized paper. His comment, directed 
particularly at the Middle Western handling of “s,” evoked remarks from that 
section likening the New Englander’s nasal tricks with an “r’ to a buzz saw. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Boston Bureau.) 
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ONE OF THE BIG SWITCHBOARDS OF THE ELECTRIC POWER 

STATION ABOARD THE BRITISH SUPERLINER QUEEN MARY. 

Sufficient current will be generated aboard the vessel to supply electric 

light to a city of 100,000 population. Outside of the actual means of 

propulsion, electricity will be used almost exclusively throughout the 

ship and even ranges and ovens in the kitchens will be electrically 
heated, a radical innovation in steamship practice. 
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THe LARGEST HOLE MADE BY MAN IN THE EARTH’S 


SURFACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A view of the Ruth copper pit near Fly, Nev., a vast shaft 
running straight down into the earth to a depth of 750 feet from 
the rim. It is a mile and one-fourth long east and west, and 
five-eighths of a mile wide north and south. It was begun in 
1907 and since that time 60,000,000 tons of ore and 50,000,000 
tons of waste have been removed from it. A spiral railroad 
corkscrews down into the pit and has about eighteen miles of 
trackage. Huge steam shovels load the ore cars at the bottom 
of the pit and steam engines pull the cars to the top. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE PRINT- 
ING OF TEX- 
TILES. 

A fabric produced 
with new  car- 
banthrene dye, 
said to give 
brighter prints 
which do not 
“bleed” or run, on 
display at the 
fifteenth biennial 
exposition of the 
Chemical Indus- 
tries in Grand 
Central Palace, 
New York. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT THAT FAILED” 
STILL HALE AT 70. 
Rudyard Kipling, who reaches threescore and ten 
on Dec. 30, is shown in a characteristic informal 
pose on a visit to Bermuda. The creator of “Barrack 
Room Ballads,” “The Phantom ‘Rickshaw” and a 
wide variety of other literary masterpieces, lives 
in Sussex, England, and his academic and other 
honors increase with his advancing years. 


(Underwood & Underwood.) 





THE HERO OF ZEEBRUGGE, 
MUCH ATTENTION TO POLITICS. 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes tells in his new book what 
the British Navy did in its home waters to force the 


NOW GIVING 


issue of the World War. His volume, “Scapa Flow 

to Dover Straits,”’ published by Dutton, sets down 

the events of 1916-18 as a continuance of the naval 
memoirs of the Admiral 


(Central Press.) 


O O K 


AND THEIR MAKERS 





DON MARQUIS ASSEMBLES MORE OF 
ARCHY’S VERSIFIED PHILOSOPHIES. 
In the new 269-page volume entitled “Archy 
Does His Part’’ Don Marquis tells more of 
what his favorite columnist character feels 
about politicians, public affairs and cats, 
particularly Mehitabel. The free verse 

very free, indeed—about Archy, Pete the 
Pup and the feline Mehitabel is just sensible 
enough to be rich nonsense, and the expres- 
sion on Mr. Marquis’s face. pictured here- 
with, may be a clue on how seriously one 

must take his Archy. 








Best Sellers 
FICTION 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by Sin- 
clair Lewis (Doubleday, Dor- 
an). 


“Silas Crockett,” by Mary Ellen 
Chase (Macmillan). 


“Europa,” by Robert Briffault 
(Scribner). 


“Edna His Wife,’’ by Margaret 
Ayer Barnes (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 


“Veil ofsIron,”” by Ellen Glasgow 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


NON-FICTION 


“North to the Orient,” by Anne 


Morrow Lindbergh (Har- 
court, Brace) 
“Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” by Stan- 


ley Walker (Stokes) 


“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” by 








T. E. Lawrence (Doubleday, 
Doran). 
“Life With Father,” by Clar 
ence Day (Knopf) 
‘Man, the Unknown,” by Alexis 
Carrel (Harper) 
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A CONDEMNED CONVICT DESCRIBES THE REAL 
“INSIDE LIFE” OF A PRISON AND DEATH ROW. 
Through jail bars David A. Lamson looks out with a 
philosophical, detached zettitude the same spirit per- 
meating his new book, “We Who Are About to Die,” 
which tells of his thirteen months in Condemned Row 
of California’s San Quentin Prison. It is a story of 
doomed men by one of them, and the former Stanford 
University Press sales manager dips his pen in various 
colors, from somber grays to the crimsons of protest. 


(Associated Press.) 





A LEADER IN GERMANY’S WAR DAYS SPEAKS 
FROM THE GRAVE. 
Gustav Stresemann, called the most 
Germany's parliamentary period 
book just 


notable figure in 
tells in a posthumous 
the Macmillan Company of 
when he the 
His “Diaries, 
l here in Volume I, 
within a 


published by 
hectic 
Chancellor and 

ters and Papers,” 
his 


those days served 


Fatherland as 
Let- 
portray 
country already torn by 
warfare 


Foreign Minister 
assemble 
tragic conflict 


external 
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REVERENCED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
OF MANY LANDS AS THE BIRTH- 
PLACE OF JESUS. 

The Grotto of the Nativity in the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem, showing 
fitted into the marble paving the silver 
star around which are inscribed the words 
“Hic de Virgine Maria, Jesus Christus 
natus est.” Around the star burn night 
and day fifteen lamps—six Greek, five Ar- 
menian and four Latin—as the tributes of 
three great branches of Christendom. The 
Grotto, occupying the centre of the trans- 
cept, is approached by steps leading down 
from either side of the choir. 
Disputes over the possession of the site 
and precedence in worship often have 
caused riotous scenes among the worship- 
ers, and a diplomatic clash in 1850 between 
France and Russia preceded the installa- 
tion of the silver star, with Turkey, then 


in control of Palestine, finally yielding to 
France. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 
ERECTED IN 330 BY CONSTANTINE 
ON THE TRADITIONAL SITE OF THE 
MANGER. 
The entrance to the Grotto of the Nativity 
in the Bethlehem church, onc of the oldest 
of Christian edifices. The basilica of Con- 
stantine was restored and added to by 
Justinian, and many rulers of later centuries 
have contributed to the adornment and re- 
pairing of the structure. King Edward IV 
of England in 1482 sent the oak beams 
used: in restoring the roof, and mosaics of 
the twelfth century still adorn the walls. 
15 








































A. A. U. PRESIDENT RESIGNS IN PROTEST 


Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney, who continues to fight participation. 
(Times Wide World.) 


ITH the Amateur Athletic 
\/ Union now committed to 
American participation in 


the international Olympic Games in 
Nazi Germany, the controversy this 
week narrowed down to efforts of 
this organization to increase enthu- 
siasm, enrolments and contributions 
for the contests and continued pro- 
tests from outside groups. 

The A. A. U. has elected as presi- 
dent Avery Brundage, leader of the 
pro-participation forces. He also is 
chairman of the American Olympic 
Committee, hence not only is he in 
a doubly powerful position but he 
contends that his election to head 
the A. A. U., even by a scant mar- 
gin, is a definite expression of ma- 
jority sentiment, and an order to go 
ahead. 

Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney, re- 
tiring president of the A. A. U., has 
quit the Olympic Committee to 
lead, he indicated, those groups and 
individuals who still protest against 
sending American athletes to Ger- 
many for the Olympics. “I bow to 
the will of the majority,” he told 
“When conditions 
the evidence 


the convention 
change in Germany, 
will change my views.” 
The A. A. U. convention in New 
York City climaxed months of 
warm controversy, with both the 
proponents and opponents of par- 
ticipation claiming large numbers of 
athletes, educators, business leaders 
and organizations as supporters. 
Opponents vainly sought to have the 
A. A. U. refuse to certify the ama- 
teur status of athletes who plan to 


compete. Resignations from _ the 





Olympic Committee of all members 
still opposing participation also was 
urged by the protesters. 

“What you are trying to do here,” 
insisted Fred L. Steers, third vice 
president of the A. A. U., however, 
in upholding participation, “is not a 
case of sporting discrimination but 
a moral judgment on Germany as a 
whole, which we have no right to 
impose on our athletes.” 

A vote proposing to send a com- 
mittee to Germany first to investi- 


VIEW OF A. A. U. 


Olympics Battle 


: A Crisis 





) 


wf 


gate alleged discrimination against 
Jewish athletes by the Nazis was 
lost. 

A major problem now remains, 
even if full American participation 
by the best athletes finally is as- 
sured; that is the financial angle. 
Funds must be raised by public sub- 
scription Athletic and other or- 
ganizations must be solicited for 
donations. Some speakers at the 
A. A. U. convention assured that 
despite the opposition to participa- 
tion, sufficient funds can be raised, 
as of yore. 

But the anti-participant groups 
evidently expect to continue their op- 
position campaign as vigorously as 
before. Retiring President Mahoney 
said he was now “free to continue 
to devote my energies to preserving 
the honor of American athletes.’”’ He 
is out but still busy. 

For months, newspaper offices 
have been bombarded witii news re- 
leases, statements by prominent offi- 
cials, and other material on both 
sides of the participation con- 
troversy. Many college presidents 
have signed petitions to keep Ameri- 
can athletes at home on the con- 
tention that their participation in 
the Olympics where a German ban 
against Jews is charged would 
countenance such discrimination, en- 
do*se such a national policy and en- 





Comes 
in 4 


Heated 


Controversy 





FAVORS OLYMPICS. 
Avery Brundage speaking at the A. A. U. 
session. 


(Times Wide World.) 


danger the high reputation of the 
Olympics as a world institution. 
Pro-participants continue to in- 
sist that taking part would not be 
an endorsement of German or any 
other government policies, and that 
American athletes deserve a chance 
this time, as before, at the glory 
available to Olympic winners. 





CONVENTION IN — YORK DISCUSSING OLYMPICS ISSUE 
(Times Wide World.) , 
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Wagner’ s Plan 
s Speedie: Action 
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MODERN HOMES TO END BAD HOUSING IN CHICAGO’S WEST SIDE SLUM AREA. 


First unit of $6,500,000 Jane Addams Housing Project, to provide 982 modern living units. 


It is one of PWA's fifty slum-clearance and low-rent projects. 


(Architect’s drawing.) 


slum-clearance and rebuilding problems which have been complicated by 

administrative tangles and by being tied up with work-relief programs. 
The New Yorker, who backed the Social Security Act, says he will press in 
the coming Congress session as his very “own baby” a bill for widespread 
slum clearance in many cities—a bill similar to the one he introduced vainly 
in the last session. ‘ 

What with specialized activities of the Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
the aspirations of the rural resettlement agencies and experiments being 
made—notably at Berwyn, Md., and Clarendon, Va., adjacent to the nation’s 
capital—-in developing model suburban towns, Uncle Sam’s aid in financing 
living quarters for his nieces and nephews covers a broad scale. 

The New York Senator is paying most heed to slum clearance, perhaps 
partly because New York City’s slums are a strong challenge to practical 
renovation efforts. 

As another “laboratory experiment,” the Federal Government has just 
completed—and dedicated with a Presidential message—‘First Houses,” an 
eight-unit apartment project covering more than an acre of what recently 
was a concentrated New York slum district. Four of these units are now 
ready for occupancy; 120 families will need to pay only $6.05 per month per 
room on the apartments, which have outside windows, ample fire protection, 
shining bathrooms and hardwood floors. The million-dollar project cost 
double what private builders would have spent using non-relief labor, say 
critics. But Mayor La Guardia is “very proud” of what he hails as “Boon- 
doggling, Exhibit A.” Another slum-clearance apartment community, but 
built by private interests with 
Federal aid, is the huge Knicker- 
bocker Village, between Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn Bridges, 
on New York’s East Side. But 
these rents are about double 
those in the new colony. Sen- 
ator Wagner does not expect to 
provide rooms at much less 
than the present $6.05—-but he 
plans to carry on a sharp fight, 
first, to eliminate slums, with 
their congestion, insanitary con- 
ditions and ugliness; second, to 
keep Uncle Sam in the low-cost 
apartment-building business. 

Private interests are unwilling 
to erect attractive apartments 
for slum dwellers, even if the 
slums already were leveled, be- 
cause the rents collectible from 
these dwellers will pay no 
profits on construction and op- 
erating costs, says the Senator 
He believes cities should co- 


G stu ROBERT F. WAGNER believes he has a solution of the major 





BEAUTY IN A DINGY, CROWDED SLUM 


property values incidental. But a major responsibility for both slum clearing 
and low-cost housing rests with Washington, declares this anti-slum leader. 

There are many problems to be solved, most having political factors. 
Secretary Ickes wants complete ownership and detailed supervision by the 
government. Senator Wagner’s plan would not require this, but asks only 
general Federal supervision over projects, letting each locality manage 
details. He further departs from present policy by thinking primarily of 
getting ugly slums in cities over the country torn down as a beautification 
measure and low-cost houses erected as a social-welfare measure, but paying 
no heed whatever to employment or work-relief matters. 

The National Public Housing Conference has taken up the program; 
Mrs. Roosevelt actively backs it; clubs and welfare agencies are proclaiming 
its virtues. Senator Wagner feels an appropriation of $800,000,000, to pro- 
vide 30 per cent grants to localities for slum-replacement projects, would be 
feasible, stimulating, and not needlessly wasteful. 

The slum-clearance program, now 
being experimented with in divers man- 
ners in many cities, would be separated 
from the rural resettlement program and 
the suburban community program. 

Slum clearance, insists Senator Wag- 
ner, provides fine low-cost homes for 
persons who need them more, raises in- 
stead of merely changing living condi- 
tions. 





FOE OF GLOOM. 
Senator Wagner plead- 
ing for better homes 


(Underwood & 
Underwood. ) 


mn 


AREA. 


: terior of a model furnished room i irs s i : -cleare 
operate financially in such ven- Interi é : a) : a First eto , ee ‘York City slum-cleared 
é, apartment colony, showing attractive ssibilities replac ious § 
tures if only for the beautifica- i y 5 _— pracing previous squalor 
(Times Wide World.) 
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to the executor of the estate of 
a deceased patient. 

“Do you wish to have my bill sworn 
to?” he asked. 

“No,” answered the executor, “the 
death of the patient is sufficient evi- 
dence of your services.’’-—B’nai B’rith 
Magazine. 





A PHYSICIAN presented his bill 


Mistress (to new maid)—Be care- 
ful when you dust these new pictures, 
Mary; they are all Old Masters. 

Maid—Good gracious! Who'd ever 
think you’d been married all these 
times, mum!—Watchman-Examiner. 

Tramp—cCould you spare me some- 
thing for a cup of coffee? 

Scotsman—Hoots, mon! D’ye think 
I carry lumps o’ sugar around in my 
pockets ?—-Montreal Gazette. 

“What are those queer-looking 
statues over there?” asked the visit- 
ing Englishman. 

“Those are not statues,” explained 
the American, “they are workmen 
busy on one of our government proj- 
ects.”-—Cincinnati Enquirer. 











Drummer—Yes, old fellow, I’m the 
fastest man in the world. 

Violinist—-How come? 

Drummer—Time flies, doesn’t it? 
Well, I beat time.—Boston Transcript. 





Teacher—Johnny, who was Anne 
Boleyn? 

Johnny—Anne Boleyn was a flat- 
iron. 

Teacher—What on earth do you 
mean ? 

Johnny-—Well, it says here in the 
history book “Henry, having disposed 
of Catherine, pressed his suit with 
Anne Boleyn.’—Santa Fe Magazine. 





Sailor—I’ll bet you called up the po- 
lice department when I didn’t get 
home last night. 

His Wife—No. I don’t know any- 
body in the police department.—U. 8S. 
8. Saratoga Plane Talk. 

A man home on leave from a port 
of Equatorial Africa generally held to 
be unhealthful was recounting his ex- 
periences with some friends. 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
the country,” he said, “all it requires 
is a better type of settler and a decent 
water supply.” 

“If you come to think of it,” re- 
marked one of his listeners brightly, 
“those are the only drawbacks to 
Hades.”—Montreal Star. 

Auto Salesman (explaining to green 
customer)—This is the radiator and 
this is the fan. 

Lady—Oh, then it’s an all-season 
car!—Labor. 

“They say George is an expert in 
the art of self-defense.” 

“Nonsense! Edith made him pro- 
pose in just one week.”—<Strays. 

The champion athlete in bed with 
a cold was told that he had a tem- 
perature. 

“How high is it, doctor? he wanted 
to know. 

“A hundred and one.” 

“What's the world’s 
Schweizer Mlustrierte. 


record ?”’ 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 


December 
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NATURES PROVIDES THE WEIRDEST OF HAZARDS FOR A 


GOLF COURSE IN NEW ZEALAND 
Two players checking their scores beside a cairn built around a steaming 
fumarole on a fairway of the Arikikapakapa links in the famous Rotorau 


thermal district of Aukland province. 


Boiling pools of mud and water 


also add to the sportiness of the course. 


(Times 


Wide World Pohtos.) 


Senator Soaper Says: 


It ought to be known who called off 
the America Cup race in ’36, as the 
Nobel prize people say they can’t find 
an outstanding worker for peace. 

If the Nobel people aren’t giving a 
peace prize, the least they can do is 
to post a reward for the dove. 

The film people are already ponder- 
ing a key adjective for the Dionne 
picture publicity. ‘Junior Colossal” 
was our thought. 

One of the lighter Presidential dark 
horses says six applicants have asked 
to compose his speeches. This being 
haunted by ghost writers is new. 

A lifer in a New South Wales peni- 
tentiary has composed many waltzes. 
So far, though, no parole body has 
reduced the sentence to three-fourths 
time. 





Coast advices don’t say whether 
they still curl little Shirley’s hair in 
the usual way or just tell her she is 
now making $5,000 a week. 


A Frenchwoman whose mate threw 
her off a cliff 100 feet high. has re- 
fused to prosecute. Maybe he con- 
vinced her it was a bluff. 

A new variation of bridge may be 
played by more than four. This was 
inevitable, as the five Dionnes are now 
all talking at once. 


The younger Roosevelts have prom- 
ised to reform. After all, chatting 
with a freight crew after the crash 
gets you nowhere socially. 


14, 1935 


A new method of projecting three- 
dimensional movies is in discussion. 
Everything seems to depend on find- 
ing a blonde with depth. 


The time comes to think once more 
of laying in a supply of pemmican, in 
case of being caught in a Christmas 
parcel post line. 





The exasperating feature of Mauna 
Loa’s eruptions is that the Hawaiians 
can’t pack the old spouter off to 
Washington by popular vote. 

Wire produced in 1934 would have 
circled the earth 2,231 times. It is 
even more impressive when translated 
into kinks in telephone cords. 

Let us look now through the Far 
Eastern news dispatches and see if 
the dogs of war have had any further 
puppets. 


Sometimes it’s instructive to get the 
other angle, and we'd like to know 
what Queen Mary thinks of current 
millinery. 

A writer with the troops says the 
Italian doughtoy feels a lack of dra- 
matic entertainment. And this in a 
country full of Uncle Toms. 

Who remembers when neutrality 
meant going along about your busi- 
ness, and peace didn’t have to be 
waged ? 

The man who offered himself for a 
freezing-alive experiment is to marry. 
It will be interesting to learn which 
of them gets up for the blanket. 








SMILING THROUGH 


Odds andEddies 


It is careless to say people are 
growing worse. The difficulty of hid- 
ing meanness may be the. answer.—- 
Waterbury American. 





After the alarm clock, the runner- 
up in the uplift movement is the auto- 
mobile jack.—Los Angeles Times. 





LUCKY BIRDS. 
Our feathered friends, they fly down 
South 
When Winter winds are heard. 
We must stay in this snow and slush. 
I wish I was a bird! 
—Knickerbocker Press. 





Opposition to war is based on the 
contention that, while the armies go 
west, the profiteers go south with the 
proceeds.—Dallas News. 





You can tell when a race is going 
downhill. It talks about rights instead 
of duties.—Rochester Times-Union. 





FADING ELEGANCE. 
When all the year was bright and gay 
“When do we lunch?” we used to say. 


Or, taking a more liberal line, 
We might inquire, “When do we 
dine?” 


But now we ask our fellow-men 
What do we eat, and if and when? 
—Washington Star. 





Some people owe their goodness to 
the fact that they have never been 
tempted.—Columbia State. 





Again we see references to the 
hourglass waist. This, no doubt, will 
prove attractive to any young chap 
who has the required amount of sand. 

—Boston Herald. 
TO B OR NOT TO B. 
If we must have that B in limb, 
Why don’t we also make it himb? 
And if that goes, 
Why goodness knows, 
We ought to put this B on hymnb. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


It takes luck to be a good executive. 
Not every man can find a good office 
woman to run things.—Kansas City 
Star. 


A lot of people who have been in a 
rut all their lives have learned during 
the last few years to call it a depres- 
sion.— Washington Post. 


RIGHT ON THE DOT. 
And the arch standpatter, 
Has, at last, been spotted; 
He refuses to sign 
Unless the line’s dotted. 
—Kansas City Star. 


The man who doesn’t hedge when 
he is a candidate for office, is apt to 
stand by his guns afterward.— Detroit 
Free Press. 


A patriot is a fellow who refuses to 
let his brother-in-law fake a case of 
flat feet in order to keep out of the 
war.—Florida Times-Union. 


COLORS THAT CLASH. 
When all is said 
And done, methinks 
To catch a Red 
I'd call the “Pinks.” 
—Indianapolis News. 
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| % Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” ships! Gd 

Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 

$198, Hong Kong,$215, Manilo $215. 

| SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT 27 
| STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portiand, Oregon 


| Where-To-Go for Feb. clases Dec. 26 























TRAVEL IS MORE TRAVEL ! TRAVEL 
By este = The MASTER PLACE of Winter 
ptectagntiche tonic: ee ©) Sports... SWITZERLAND 


To appreciate its significance, to live its 
joys, you, Ist, must see, 2nd, enjoy, 3rd Winter's inimitable Choice . 
ERED, TRG, SEE, Sis ae Cee where your blood tingles in a to- 
Phen, and then only, can you evaluate, can 
you make your own, the beauty of a sunset boggan or you bubble over “— 
in Greece or in the Bay of Fundy; the su Bay abandon ina Ski Jump.. 
perb richness of Notre Dame Cathedral or even on Snow Shoes a look hon 
of the Taj Mahal; the majesty of the Alps Lofty Peaks gives you rare energy 
or of the Canadian Rockies. . SWITZERLAND ... Where 
interesting and colorful per- 
sonages gather at most desirable 
and charming hotels to watch 
Winter's Kings compete . . . The 
Railroad fares are from 30 to ‘45% 
less for Foreign visitors staying in 
Switzerland for 6 days or more. 





One can plan, too, precisely what form 
of recreation he best enjoys. Is it wild life 
on a Ranch where your mount is brought 
to your cabin, returned to the corral by a 
cowboy when vou return froma nice, long 
ride’ Is it golf, tennis, hunting, fishing, 
skiing, motoring, fiVing, motor boating, or 
what not--all these at your command 

what more can heart wish ? Your travel agent will help you 


Study the ad vertisements in our Where or write for packet W. 


To-io. They are reliable guides to the 








. world’s famous playgrounds and to its most SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
THE PRESIDENT’S PERSONAL REPRESENTA- wondrous scenery ; to its monuments of art| 
TIVE IN AGRICULTURE. and civilization, and, what is of material! 


475 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Otis Moore. manager of the Roosevelt farm located importance, to hotels and inns of interest) 


in which you stop in comfort and security. Wi ' ZERLAND 
three miles south of the Summer White House at 


Warm Springs, to whom the President has entrusted 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


the task of evolving better farming methods for the 
benefit of local agricuiturists. The 2,500-acre prop- 
erty was bought by the President not as an estate 
but as an experimental farm on which Mr. Moore 
could demonstrate that with the introduction of 
more efficient machinery and the utilization of avail- For full information about our spare-time plan, write to 
able facilities for the prevention of soil erosion, agri- 
cultural enterprise in the district could be made y ‘“ 
profitable. A corn crop of 1,300 bushels, a record MID-W EEK PICTORIAL 
for the property, was harvested this year. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) Times Square New York, N. Y. 

















needs representatives in every town, large and small, to look after its numerous new 
and renewal subscriptions. No previous experience necessary. 
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AN INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED HOUSE CAST IN ONE PIECE OF CON- 


CRETE FROM FOUNDATION TO ATTIC. 


The Lone Star Home, erected in 
New Orleans by the International Ce- 
ment Company, employs a new meth- 
od of construction which is said to 
make its cost no greater than that 
of a good frame building. It was built 
with flexible steel forms looking 
something like big adjustable ‘cookie 
molds,” which can be assembled 
quickly to erect a residence of any 
size, style or architectural plan and 
can also be used for business build- 
ings, schools or industrial structures. 
The steel forms can be used over and 
over again, so that forming costs are 
much less than under the old method, 
which required specially constructed 
wooden forms for each house. 

Walls of ribbed concrete, three 
inches thick, with ribs four inches 
wide and five inches deep at intervals 
of one to two feet, provide air space 


to insulate against heat, cold and 
noise. The space between ribs is util- 
ized for the installation of plumbing 
and electric wiring. An inch of insu- 
lation is applied across the ribs and 
used as a plaster base. Outside walls 
can be stuccoed, clapboarded or fin- 
ished in color, to meet the owner’s 
taste. 

The concrete frame of this house, 
which has 740 square feet of floor 
space on each floor, was completed in 
thirty days. Its minimum useful life 
is estimated at a century, mainte- 
nance costs are low and the fire risk 
is slight, according to its sponsors. 

The floor plan provides for a com- 
bination living room and dining room 
turned away from the street to over- 
look a terrace and garden at the rear. 
The large deck on top of the garage 
provides an outdoor living room. 


(Photo by Samuel H. Gottscho.) 


4 CORNER OF THE COMBINATION LIVING ROOM AND DINING ROOM. 
This room, 13 by 28 feet, is at the rear of the house, and in front of it are 
utility room, kitchen and entry of apartment-house compactness. 


a . - 














NE-PIECE 
CORCRE TS 




























THE METHOD OF 
PLACING THE 
FLEXIBLE STEEL 
FORMS FOR THE 
CONCRETE. 
The molds can be fit- 
ted together to con- 
form to the architect’s 
drawing and to make 
either a solid wall or 
a ribbed wall. The 
ribs act as columns to 
carry weight and as 
stiffeners to give 
Strength laterally. 


THE STAIRWAY OF 
THE LONE STAR 
HOME. 

This was cast in a sol- 
id piece of concrete, 
cantilevered from the 
wall to allow space 
beneath it for a down- 
Stairs powder room 
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“LANDSCAPE NEAR BINGHAMTON,” 


an oil by Louis Michel LFilshemius 
which was recently purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. A one- 
man show of the artist’s drawings is 
to be held next week at the Valentine 
Galleries in New York. 

Louis, or, as he frequently calls him- 
self, ‘‘Mahatma,” Eilshemius, is rapid- 
ly gaining prominence both at home 
and abroad as a name to be reckoned 
with in modern American art. His 
work, now recognized as distinctive 
and original after having been ignored 
for nearly sixty years, has been digni- 
fied by representation in the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art, the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
in Washington, and by purchases for 
many famous private collections. 

EKilshemius was born of Dutch par- 
ents in New Jersey in 1862. He studied 
art along with innumerable other 
things in Dresden and at Cornell Uni- 
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versity. Since youth he has had an 
aversion to nearly every school and for- 
mula of art and has painted along 
through the years in silence and alone, 
following the unique twists of his own 
inspiration and turning out more than 
5,000 paintings and 1,700 drawings. He 
paints with amazing rapidity, taking 
only an hour or two for each canvas, 
and with all his speed he shows a re- 
markable diversity of subject and 
media. 

Never overly modest in a recital of 
his accomplishments, Eilshemius is well 
aware of his novelty and claims that 
variety is his middle name. His pub- 
lished list of the pursuits in which he 
says he excels includes dramatics, 
poetry, medicine, literature, mysticism, 


athletics, all-around criticism and other 


indoor sports too numerous to mention. 
The newspaper craft generally consid- 
ers him as the world’s champion inde- 
fatigable writer of letters to the editor. 
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LOUIS “MAHATMA” 


EILSHEMiUS 


IN A ONE-MAN SHOW 





“EVANGELINE,”’ 

a drawing by Eilshemius to be exhibited in 

his one-man show at the Valentine 
Galleries 


“SHELTER ISLAND,” 
water-color by Eilshe 
mius. 











FOOTNOTES ON- A WEEK'S 


DESCENDANT OF LADY GODIVA 


HE MOST REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Arch- 
£ bishop of York, who now is visiting the 

United States, enjoys more than ducal dig- 
nity in England and is properly addressed as 
“Your Grace.”’ He signs himself ‘William Ebor’” 
—Eboracum being the 
Roman name of York 
eighteen centuries ‘ago. 
He is “Primate of Eng- 
land,” while the Arch- 
bishdp of Canterbury 
is ‘Primate of All Eng- 
land,” and thus has a 
shade of advantage, 
taking precedence next 
after the royal family 
and Ambassadors, and 
being entitled to place 
the crown on_ the 
King’s head in the cor- 
onation ceremony. The 
Archbishop of York 
places the crown on the 
Queen’s head. 

Dr. Temple, as he 
also may be called, is 
connected with the British royal family by mar- 
riage, for his mother was a member of the his- 
toric house of Lascelles. Viscount Lascelles mar- 
ried Princess Mary, only daughter of King George 
and Queen Mary. Also of interest to Americans 
is the fact that Dr. Temple is descended in direct 
line from Lady Godiva, famous for her ride 
thrceugh the streets of Coventry, and he is entitled 
to bear the same coat of arms as her husband, 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia. 

The Archbishop szemed to be born to gaiters and 
apron, for he is a son of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury who crowned King Edward VII. He was 
educated at Rugby and Oxford, winning several 
honors and serving as president of the Oxford 
Union, was ordained a priest in 1909, held the 
headmastership of Repton School from 1910 to 
1914, became honorary chaplain to the King in 
1915, and was elected Bishop of Manchester in 
1921. He was promoted to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop of York in 1926 when only 46. 





Dr. William Temple. 
(Wide World.) 


EDITOR FROM MANILA. 


ARLOS P. ROMULO, recipient of an hon- 
C orary degree from Notre Dame University 
in ‘Philippine Day’ ceremonies designed 
also:to honor President Roosevelt, is a bright and 
alert representative of the younger generation of 
Filipinos. Though only 
36 years old, he has 
been among the lead- 
ers of the independence 
movement for a decade 
and a half and was a 
member of the Philip- 
pine independence mis- 
sion sent to Washing- 
ton in 1921, as well as 
that of 1933. He pub- 
lishes and edits four 
newspapers in Manila 
two in English, one 
in Spanish and one 
in Tagalog, a native 
tongue. 

Mr. Romulo ranks 
high in his homeland as 
an educator as well as 
a newspaper man. He 
was graduated from the University of the Philip- 
pines in 1918, did newspaper work for a time and 
then came to the United States to earn his M. A. 
degree at Columbia University in 1921. On his re- 
turn to Manila he soon became editor of The 
Philippines Herald, and then from 1923 until 1928 
was a member of the English faculty of the 
‘university. Recently his newspaper interests have 
kept him occupied. 
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Carlos P. Romulo. 
(Wide World. ) 
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By OMAR HITE 


A VETERAN ENGINEER HONORED 


R. WILLIAM F. DURAND, Professor Emeri- 
» tus of Mechanical Engineering at Stanford 
University, received the other day the John 
Fritz gold medal for 1935, ‘‘the highest of Ameri- 
can engineering honors.” Medals no longer are 
a novelty to him, for 
earlier this year he was 
the recipient of the 
Daniel Guggenheim 
medal for his pioneer 
achievements in aero- 
nautical research. 

Dr. Durand was one 
of the first to do scien- 
tific research in aero- 
nautics. He constructed 
a wind tunnel at Stan- 
ford and conducted a 
long series of investi- 
gations on propellers. 
He also has won dis- 
tinction as an inventor 
of precision-measuring 
instruments and long 
has been regarded as a 
leader in education. 

Born in Connecticut in 1859, he was graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy in 1880 
and then spent seven years in the Navy Engineer- 
ing Corps. He was made Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering at Michigan Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College in 1887, served four years there, 
was a member of the Cornell faculty for a dozen 
years, and went to Stanford in 1904. 

He has written widely on engineering subjects 
and his works are used as textbooks in many 
colleges. In World War days he was sent to Paris 
as scientific attaché of the American Embassy 
and a member of the Inter-allied commission 
on inventions. He has been a member of sev- 
eral important Federal boards in this country, 
notably the President’s Aircraft Board and the 
Boulder Dam Advisory Board. 





Dr. W. F. Durand. 
(Wide World.) 


NEW GOVERNOR OF AUSTRALIA 

RIGADIER GEN. HON. SIR ALEXANDER 
B GORE ARKWRIGHT HORE-RUTHVEN, 

who next month takes office as Governor 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
comes from a distinguished English family 
which specializes in 
overseas service. He 
has been in the Anti- 
podes since 1928, first 
as Governor of South 
Australia and then as 
Governor of New South 
Wales, and his promo- 
tion attests his popu- 
larity there. 

In full dress uniform 
he is entitled to wear 
a glittering array of 
decorations, tokens of 
bravery under fire in 
Egyptian campaigns at 
the turn of the century 
and in the World War. 
He was in the thick of 





Sir Alexander Hore- 


it on the Gallipoli Ruthven. 
Peninsula as well as (Wide World.) 
in France, was severely wounded, received 


mention. five times in dispatches and later held 
the temporary rank of brigadier general. 

He was born at Windsor in 1872, the second son 
of the eighth Baron Ruthven, educated at Eton 
and received his army commission in 1891. The 
Victoria Cross was conferred on him in 1899 for 
his work as commander of the camel corps de- 
tachment in the Battle of Gedaref in the Sudan. 
He was created a Knight Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George in 1928. 
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EADLINERS 


FAMOUS BRITISH SCIENTIST 


IR JAMES CALQUHOUN IRVINE, recently 
S honored by New York University with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, has been princi- 

pal and vice chancellor of the University of St. 
Andrews in Scotland since 1921 and is ranked 


among the world’s 
most distinguished 
chemists. 


His views, often pub- 
lished, about the dead- 
ly possibilities of poison 
gases in wars of the 
future send_ shivers 
down the spine of the 
reader, for he believes 
that unless chemical 
warfare is abandoned 
war may be declared, 
waged and won in a 
few days with the na- 
tion that makes use of 
the latest discoveries of 
the chemist possessing 
the margin of victory. 
If nations exchanged 
freely the latest find- 
ings and developments in science, there would be 
much less to dread, he says. 

Sir James—he received the title in 1925—was 
born in 1877 in Glasgow, and took his Ph. D. at 
Leipzig, his doctorate of science at St. Andrews 
and a doctorate of laws at Glasgow. He holds 
honorary degrees from several American univer- 
sities and several times has visited the United 
States to address scientific gatherings. 

He is fond of outdoor sports, particularly swim- 
ming, tennis and that game for which the town 
of St. Andrews is famous wherever men swing a 
golf club. Of course he is a member of the Royal 
and Ancient, but search of the many clippings 
about his career fails to yield any clue to the 
number of strokes he requires for a round. 





Sir James Irvine. 
(Times Studios.) 


"BISHOP OF THE SNOWS." 


HE RIGHT REV. PETER TRIMBLE ROWE, 
7 who a few days ago celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his consecration as the first 
missionary Bishop of Alaska, continues in active 
service for the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Far North at the age of 79, and within the 
past five years has 
shown his progressive 
spirit by adding the 
airplane to his equip- 
ment after decades of 
“mushing” behind dogs. 
The Bishop took part 
in the first gold rush 
into the Klondike coun- 
try and in many of the 
later rushes, but never 
has carried an ounce of 
gold out of the fields he 
prospected. While oth- 
ers were digging for 
precious metals he was 
occupied with building 
churches, schools and 
hospitals. 





Bishop Rowe and Bishop P. T. Rowe. 
Jack London mushed (Wide World.) 
many miles together over the Winter sno 


while London was gathering material for 
Stories. Rex Beach made the Bishop one of ti 
notable characters of one of his novels. Tex Ri: 
ard, in his Alaskan days, often invited the Bish 
to preach in his gambling house at Nome an 
stopped all games while services were in progress 

In Winter he has traveled on Snowshoes behi 
dog teams perhaps 100,000 miles, and in Su 
mer he covered many more thousands of m 
along the territorial rivers in his famous laun: 
the Pelican. Now he finds the airplane swif! 
and uses it Summer and Winter. 
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THE ‘VICE CHANCELLOR OF 
AUSTRIA IN A PLEA FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF LABOR. 
Prince Ernst von Starhemberg ad- 
dressing a meeting of Heimwehr 
members at Loeben, Upper Styria, 
where he threatened to throw prof- 


s iteers and exploiters of labor into 
j n t A A W 6 concentration camps and told of 





THE FORMER CHIEF OF 
STAFF OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARRIVES TO 
CREATE AN ARMY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 
General Douglas MacArthur re- 
ceives military honors as he 
lands in Manila as adviser to 
the new government in its de- 
fense problems as a separate 
nation in the Pacific, following 
the creation of the islands as a 
Commonwealth. Shortly after 
the arrival of the general, 
Manuel Quezon, the first Presi- 
dent, announced conscription of 
: all citizens according to the 
terms of a legislative bill 
which was drawn up by the 
general. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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plans for the unification of the 
nation’s defense organization within 
the framework of the Heimwehr as 
the oldest armed organization which 
fought against the Socialists and for 
the development of the Patriotic 
Front. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE RULER OF RUSSIA 
ADDRESSES A GATHERING 
OF WORKERS. 

Josef Stalin speaking at the confer- 
ence of Stakhanoffites in Moscow, 
where he indicated his wholehearted 
support of the movement to speed up 
production by more efficient organi- 
zation of workers. 
(Sovfoto.) 
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POPULAR FINE CAMERA 


erp it gives extra picture-mak- 
ing range .. . is handsomely styled 

. represents the high point of Amer- 
ican camera craftsmanship — Kodak 
Six-16 ( f.4.5) is the choice of those who 
know fine cameras. 

Snapshots that ordinary cameras can 
never make are a matter of course to 
Kodak Six-16 ... At dawn or dusk... 
in the rain. Even at night, if you use 
Kodak ‘‘SS’’ Film and Photoflood bulbs. 

As to features: A touch of a button 
and the Six-16 springs into action ... 
it offers both eye-level and reflecting 
finders ... Compur shutter . . . leather 
covering .. . etched metal sides . . . and 
it’s the world’s smallest roll-film cam- 
era for its picture size, 2% x4'4 inches. 
Price, $40°. . . see it at your dealer's. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








‘KODAK SIX-16(..4.5) | 
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DESIGNS 
FOR 


SMALL 
SPACES 
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by 
CHARLOTTE ; 
HUGHES 





HESE two little 
rooms in a Paris 
studio have been 
cleverly designed by 


Paul Bry, a_ French 





decorator, to be as use- 


ful as much larger 


ae ae en ee ee er 


rooms. He is ingenious 
at making one piece of 
furniture serve several 
uses. In one case he 


nas covered over the 





INDIRECT LIGHTING inner court ofa ground 


ABOUT THE BACK AND floor apartment and 

SIDES OF THE SOFA made it into a combi 
gives this room its distinc- 
tion. Synthetic resin plates 
line the drop-leaf doors of 
the shelves, allowing them 
to be used as a _ bar. slides under a hinged 
Liquor and_ cigarettes flap of the side shelves 
make no mar upon it. The 
rug is real fur. 


nation dining room 
living room and _ bed : 


room. The dining table 


and the straight chairs 
slip in turn under the 
table, their backs form 
ing a paneling beneath : 
the shelf. The bottom 
of the long seat slides 
out, the back drops 
down, and the whole 
thing turns into a com- 
fortable bed. There is a 
metal bin in the centre 
of the table for flow- 


ers or bottles. 





The living room also / 
Serves for sleeping. lt | 
is a splendid example | 
of the sumptuousness ' 
that may be achieved 
within small dimen- 


sions. 





A RAINPROOF SKYLIGHT ABOVE THE CEILING 
protects this room against the weather. Between it and the 
ceiling are large reflectors and lights which shine through the 
cellulose fabric of the ceiling, so that no lighting fixtures are 

necessary in the room. 


THE TABLE AND CHAIRS HAVE DISAPPEARED UNDER 
THE SHELF 
in this picture. The table might be set, awaiting to be used for 
a supper, as there is room enough between its top and the shelf 
to allow for dishes. The wood is natural oak, against which 
sand has been blown, wearing away the soft part of the grain, 
making the hard stand out in relief. 
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SHE SCRUBS 
HER FACE 
WITH SOAP 

and a soft-bristled 
Kent brush. Soap 
and brush come 
together. The soap 
is in a composition 
bowl, and is sup- 
posed to last longer 
than a plain cake, 
as it is not washed 
away as one uses 
it. 

(Eddowes Photo.) 


AN ASBESTOS 
STEAM MASK 


brought from Vi- 
enna by Gloria 
Bristol. Steam is 
fed inside the 
mask through a 
narrow hose. The 
face is protected 
against a_ direct 
onslaught by a 
towel. 


JEAN CHATBURN, 
screen star, prepares her face for street make-up with 
Max Factor’s melting cream. This is applied lightly 
with the fingertips. Notice the long-bristled brush that 
Miss Chatburn uses to apply powder. The last step 
is the application of the make-up, which should be done 
in moderation. The fact that one is made-up at all 

should not be obvious. 

(Ted Allen Photo.) 
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@auet y: 
A CLEAN, SMOOTH 
FACE, THEN MAKE-UP 


by EMELINE MILLER 


T so often happens that a girl comes home from 
the office tired and dusty, and must somehow 
manage to look fresh as a daisy in a short 
space of time, if she is going out for the evening. 
A warm bath and a short nap work wonders. 
This may be supplemented by a quick workout 
on the face. 

It is important first of all to get the face abso- 
lutely clean. If it is very dirty, it may be scrubbed 
with pure soap and a soft face brush. Whether 
you use soap or cold cream, every bit of the 
cleanser should come off after it is used. For a 
really thorough cleansing the pores may be 
opened by steam, but the steam itself should not 
strike the face. The humid warmth should reach 
the skin through a protecting layer of towels. 

The face may be rinsed in water, changing 
gradually from warm to cool. Sudden extremes 
of temperature are not good for it. After the 
face is clean and the pores closed, some sort of 
light emollient may be applied to prepare the 
face for make-up. 
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3 Special JANUARY 


CRUISES On THE 





NASSAU 
BERMUDA 


A brilliant program of cruises 


for a brilliant ship! 22,575 
gross tons—big and steady—the 
Queen of Bermuda ranks as the 
foremost pleasure vessel afloat. 
Designed for pleasure travel, 
with a great $250,000 dance 
deck, tiled pool, cocktail bars, 
sports deck, sun deck and a 
private bath or shower with 
every room! 


JAN. 6. NASSAU and HAVANA 

Daylight day in Nassau, twenty- 
eight gay hours in Havana. 
8 days $85 up incl. private bath. 


JAN. 16. BERMUDA and NASSAU 
Daylight day in Bermuda, after- 
noon and evening in Nassau. 
7 days $75 up incl. private bath. 
JAN. 23. BERMUDA and HAVANA 
Daylight day in Bermuda, 
twenty-seven hours in Havana. 
9 days $110 up incl. private bath. 


Also extended trips allowing longer 
stopovers in Bermuda or Nassau. 


4 HOLIDAY SAILINGS 


7 BERMUDA 


on the ““pleasure-planned” 
Monarch of Bermuda or 
Queen of Bermuda 


DEC. 20* | DEC. 24* 
DEC. 21 | DEC. 28 


Enjoy a brilliant Bermuda holi- 
day over Christmas or New 
Year’s! Variety of trips available 
including 4, 6, 8, 9, 12 days. 
Round trip $50 up including 
PRIVATE BATH; also low all- 
expense rates. 

*6 P. M. sailings; other sailings 3 P. M. 


Consult Your Travel Agent 


or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
St., (where Broadway begins) Phone 
BOwling Green 9-7800 or 634 Fifth 
Avenue, Phone COlum bus 5-6460, 
New York. 


FURNESS 
LEADS THE WAY FOR 
EARLY WINTER TRIPS 
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DAINTY GIFT PARCELS OF CAKE. 
WHITE CHRISTMAS CAKE. 
4 cups sifted cake flour 
1 teaspoon double-acting baking powder 
% teaspoon each of soda and salt 
1 pound seedless raisins 
% pound citron, finely cut 
% pound each crystallized orange peel, lemon 
peal, pineapple and red cherries, finely cut 

1 pound blanched almonds, finely cut 
1 cup butter or other shortening 
14% cups sugar 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
10 egg whites, stiffly beaten 

Sift flour once; measure, add baking powder, soda 
and salt and sift together three times. Sift 1 cup of 
flour mixture over fruit and nuts and mix well. 
Cream shortening thoroughly, add sugar gradually 
and cream together until light and fluffy. Add 
flour gradually, beating well after each addition; 
then add lemon juice, fruit and nuts. Fold in egg 
whites. Turn into pan which has been greased, 
lined with heavy paper and again greased. Bake 
in slow oven (250° F.) until done, increasing heat 
to 300° F. during last 15 minutes of baking. In 814- 
inch tube pan bake about 4 hours. Makes 6 pounds 
fruit cake. 


CHOCOLATE FRUIT CAKE. 
5 cups sifted cake flour 
3 teaspoons double-acting baking power 
% teaspoon soda 
4 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 teaspoon each allspice and mace 
% teaspoon nutmeg 
3 pounds raisins, finely cut 
2 pounds currants 
% pound dates, seeded and finely cut 
1 pound citron, thinly sliced 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
1% teaspoons grated lemon rind 
1 pound butter or other shortening 
1 pound brown sugar 
12 eggs, well beaten 
4 squares unsweetened chocolate, melted 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup tart jelly 
% cup orange juice 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
Sift flour once; measure, add baking powder, soda. 
salt and spices and sift together three times. Sift 
1 cup flour mixture over fruit and mix well. Com- 
bine orange and lemon rind with butter, creaming 
thoroughly; add sugar gradually and cream togeth- 
er until light and fluffy. Add eggs and chocolate 
and blend; then molasses, jelly and fruit juices. Adc 
flour gradually, beating well; then add fruit. Turn 
into pans which have been greased, lined with heavy 
paper and again greased. Bake in slow oven 
(250° F.) until done: in 8%-inch tube pans, 4 to 5 
hours; in 8x4x3-inch loaf pans, 3 to 4 hours, and in 
6x3x2%-inch loaf pans, 2% to 3 hours Makes 
about 12% pounds fruit cake. Courtesy Calumet 


Baking Powder. 


O 





FRUIT CAKE IN CASSEROLE. 
2 pounds seedless raisins, 1 pound 
seeded raisins 
% pound each candied orange peel 
and candied cherries 
% pound each citron, dates, figs, 
blanched almonds 
¥% pound flour, butter, sugar 
6 eggs well beaten, 1 cup sour milk 
1% cups currant jelly, 1 tablespoon 
vanilla 
1% teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons each nutmeg and cinna- 
mon 
1 teaspoon allspice, 1 teaspoon bak- 
ing powder 
% teaspoon cloves, % teaspoon soda 
Chop fruits and nuts coarsely, dredge 
with % cup flour. Cream together butter 
until light. Add well-beaten eggs, sour 
milk, jelly and vanilla. Mix thoroughly. 
Sift together flour, salt, spices and bak- 
ing powder. Add flour mixture through a 
sifter to the egg mixture. Beat until smooth. 
Stir in dredged fruits and nuts. Pour into 
well-greased Pyrex covered casserole. Put 
on cover and bake in 275° F. oven for 244 
hours. Cool without removing cover. Cour- 
tesy The Corning Glass Company. 





HOLIDAY FRUIT CAKE. 
11-3 cups (1 can) sweetened con- 
densed milk 


1 cup chopped walnut meats 
% pound (3 cups) shredded coconut 


1 pound (2 cups) pitted dates 

Thoroughly blend sweetened condensed 
milk, chopped walnut meats, shredded co- 
conut and chopped dates. Pack in a but- 
tered loaf pan (8x5x3 inches). Bake in 
moderately hot oven (375° F.) 25 minutes, 
or until brown. Remove from pan and 
allow to cool thoroughly. Decorate top 
with Christmas tree of white frosting. 
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Delicious Cakes for the 


Holidays 


by LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


the hostess who believes in preparedness will 

have a generous supply of goodies on hand. 
Cake is important, particularly when there are 
young people in the house, for a piece of cake is a 
treat at almost any time of day. There are many 
kinds of cake that may be made at home. It may 
be plain cake, with nuts or raisins mixed through 
and with plenty of white frosting to give it a Christ- 
mas look. Or a layer cake, with a luscious cream, 
coconut, chocolate or fudge filling, old-fashioned 
pound cake and, of course, fruit cake, for to grown- 
ups, especially, no Christmas is complete without 
fruit cake. A properly made fruit cake is, like wine. 
the better for being kept from one Christmas to the 
next. 


A\‘ holiday time, with many festivities planned, 





COCONUT LAYER CAKE. 


2 cups sifted cake flour 

2 teaspvuons double-acting baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 

2-3 cup butter or other shortening 

1 cup sugar 

3 eggs, unbeaten 

1-3 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add eggs, one at a time, 
beating thoroughly after each. Add flour, alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a time, beating 
well after each addition. Add vanilla. Bake in two 
greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven (3750 
F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Spread Coconut Seven Minute 
Frosting between layer and on top and sides of 
cake. Double recipe to make three 10-inch layers. 
Arrange mistletoe around platter. 


COCONUT SEVEN MINUTE FROSTING. 


2 egg whites, unbeaten 

1% cups sugar 

5 tablespoons water 

1% teaspoons light corn syrup 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1% cups moist, sweetened coconut 


Combine egg whites, sugar, water and corn syrup 
in top of double boiler, beating with rotary egg 
beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over rapidly 
boiling water, beat constantly with rotary egg beat- 
er and cook 7 minutes, or until frosting will stand in 
peaks. Remove from boiling water; add vanilla and 
beat until thick enough to spread on cake. Sprinkle 
with coconut while frosting is still soft. Makes 
enough frosting to cover tops and sides of two 9-inch 
layers. Courtesy Baker’s Coconut. 
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Chistmas & 
iIrts 


by 


WINIFRED SPEAR 


ALL PHOTOS BY 
THE NEW YORK TIMES STUDIOS. 





ATTRACTIVE GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
A bowl of clear glass tinged with brown (James Pen- 
dleton), fresh flowers in shades of yellow (Max Schling), 
marquis-cut jewelry and a flat collapsible evening bag 
of antique gold brocade (Jay-Thorpe), delicately tinted 
long suéde gloves (Bonwit-Teller), and a crown-shaped 
atomizer (Bergdorf-Goodman) are all attractive gifts. 


a . 


DELICATELY FEMININE GIFTS. ABYSSINIAN IDEAS 
Shown are three velvet pillows in pastel colors (Carlin IN JEWELRY. 
Comforts), bottles and powder jar in apple-green glass The ball bracelets and the 
(James Pendleton), a lace-trimmed silk nightie and little finger ring having 
mules of Persian pattern (Saks Fifth Avenue), jewel-set bangles that 
a beauty box with a Marie Laurencin print hang at one side are made 
(Helena Rubinstein), an electric pad of platinum and diamonds 
with a stitched satin cover (Carlin by Paul Flato. The large 


Comforts), and a tiny figurine “s bottle of perfume from 
of porcelain (James France and the black an- 


Pendleton). telope bag with tortoise- 
shell frame are from 
Bergdorf-Goodman. 


AN ELABORATE 
ARRAY FOR EVENING 
on a pale green chiffon 
and tulle handkerchief 
(Bergdorf-Goodman). At 
the left is a white gold 
jeweled cigarette case with a lighter that springs out at 
one end; above, a gold ruby-set lipstick with a mirror in it 
(both from Trabert & Hoeffer); at centre, a handsome 
clip of baguette and round diamonds set in platinum (Paul 
Flato) ; and at right, a cut crystal perfume bottle (Bonwit- 
Teller). 
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MODERN DESIGN 
is interpreted in a dressing- 
table set of white enamel and 
chromium from Rena Rosen 
thal. The bottle and jar are 
clear gray glass from 
Bonwit-Teller. 




















(No. 3.) Through the 
efforts of a shady 
financier Spike be- 
comes the president 
of a bankrupt bank. 
He and Fit cele- 
brate their good for- 
tune with their first 
banquet in years at 
the most fashionable 
café in Paris. 
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GEORGE ARLISS 
IN “MISTER HOBO” 


N his new picture, “Mister Hobo,” produced by Gaumont 
| British, George Arliss departs from his customary inter- 

pretations of the famous leaders of history and aristo- 
cratic gentlemen of the old school and appears in the réle 
of a carefree, philosophical wanderer. As a hobo seeking 
the warmth of Southern France, he stumbles on to a great 
estate and by a curious turn of affairs becomes an impor- 
tant figure in national finance. Alternately denounced as 
an impostor and hailed as a banking genius, he finds his 
wealth an intolerable burden and chucks it all for the lazy 


(No. 1.) Spike (George Arliss), a hobo heading south from 
Paris for the Winter, is befriended by Madeleine Granville 
(Viola Keats) when he asks for something to eat at her large 
estate. In return for her kindness he deftly mends a valuable 





life of the road. 


(No. 2.) Spike and the companion of his wanderings, Flit (Gene Gerrard), 
find themselves involved with the Paris police when Flit is caught poaching 
birds. Flit, the more wary of the two, cautions Spike not to talk as they 
await their turn before the judge, but the police learn that Spike’s real 
name is Francois Rothschild and immediately assume that he is related to 



















the famous banking family. 





(No. 4.) Having restored public confi- 
dence in the bank, Spike attempts to 
recover the fortune lost by Madeleine 
Granville, which he discovers was 
stolen by the crooked financier who 
set him up as bank president. Meet- 
ing him for the first time in his new 
réle, Madeleine denounces him and 
exposes him to the banking world. 
Spike feels that his venture has been 
a failure. He has enriched a thief 
and left penniless the woman who be- 
friended him. He makes amends by 
faking a suicide, bringing on a stock- 
market crash that enables him to buy 
back Madeleine’s lost investments 
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EWS OF THE Movie Woartp 














TWO STARS OF THE OPERA AT A FILM 
PREMIERE RECEPTION. 


Rosa Ponselle and Lily Pons attending a party in 
honor of the first showing in New York of Miss Pons’s 


first screen production, “I Dream Too Much.” 





A GRANDSON OF WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN GETS A 
MOVIE “STAND-IN” JOB. 
Bryan Hargreaves (left), 19 
years old, poses in a Hollywood 
studio with Donald Woods, film 
leading man, for whom he will 
substitute before the camera. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 


AT A LITERARY TEA AND 
COCKTAIL PARTY. 

H. G. Wells, Gene Tunney and 

Charles Chaplin at a Hollywood 

affair given in honor of the 

famous British writer by Mr. 

Chaplin, who is his host in 

Southern California. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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SANTA CLAUS MAKES AN IMPRESSIVE 
ENTRANCE IN THE FILM CAPITAL. 
Hollywood Boulevard ablaze with lights as a mile- 
long parade celebrated the opening of ‘Santa 
Claus Lane” in preparation for the Christmas 
season. Mary Pickford threw the switch which 
turned on the festive illumination and started the 
parade. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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Atlantic City. European 
Plan. Fireproof. $1 -° 
Bookket. Frank up 
Fiore, Owner & Manager 





Che New York Times 


INDEX 


What it is 


A month-by-month record of the 
news of the world as reported in 
The New York Times and other 
large daily newspapers. 


Subjects, names and events are in- 
dexed alphabetically and chronologi- 
cally, giving date and brief synopsis 
of every item. Complete cross-refer- 
ences. Annual Cumulative Volume 
is a digest of the year’s news 


What it does— 


Locates dates quickly 

Checks accuracy of items, names. 
facts, places 

Saves time hunting through news 
paper files. 

Saves labor of clipping articles and 
classifying them. 

Furnishes key to source material for 
official records, addresses, articles 
and books. 


How to use it— 


Following the name or subject a 
brief synopsis of the news item is 
given with the date For example 
an item indicating Ag 23, 3:1, means 
that the full account is in The 
Times for August 23, 3d page, Ist 
column, 


The only newspaper index published— 


ANNUAL VOLUME 
Price $26.00 Postpaid 


Monthly issues, paper bound, $14 a year 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
Monthly issues with Annual Volume 
$33.50 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


229 West 48rd Street, New York City 
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“One of the most de- 


MAX GORDON presents lightful evenings of 
the season, beautiful- 


PRIDE and 4 eeefonn Anderson, 
PREJUDICE ~_— 


By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AUSTEN'S novel 
with ADRIANNE ALLEN LUCILE WATSON 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSON HELEN CHANDLER 


U—- PLYMOUTH ow. 4sth st. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 





























“An Enormously Stirring Drama!” BROOKS ATKINSON, Times” } 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES presents 


“DEAD END” — 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
‘“‘A hit of no mean proportions, the sure-fire success for which the 
season has been waiting.’’ --Robert Garland, World-Telegram. 
Theatre, 44th St. E. of Bwa 
_BELASCO __BRyant 9-5100 Eve. 3:40 | MATS. Thurs. & Sat. 
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OO GEORGE ABBOTT prevents Oe 
GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


| | Boy. MEETs, Girt | 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 


48th St., East of B’ E 
CORT THEATR Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:40—50e 1 to" 82. 2. BRy. peels 











| GUTHRIE ren tid frame 
MAXWELL ANDERSO 


WINTERSET:: 


| “One of the finest plays which any theatre 
has ever written.’ Gabriel, American 

MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th St., W. 

of 8th Av. Evs., 8:40, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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' ‘Contains the most brilliant topical dialogue ever spoken 
; on an American stage.’’--Robert Garland, World-Telegram , 
‘ 
| JANE COWL 
‘ in a new comedy 
‘ 66 b] 
FIRST LADY’’ 
+ MUSIC BOX THEATRE “sntsiman: ana ‘sa | 
= PROS SSSSSSSSSSSS44688 LYNN FONTANNE AND ALFRED LUNT 








“Sees entialeten snmaieah anmeeity Gueieeeh tan Aasecieen in a scene from Shakespeare’s “The Taming of the Shrew,” at the Guild 


theatre within the length of trustworthy memories.’’ 
* & & & —Mantle, News. Theatre. 
(Vandamm. ; 


MARY BOLAND 


In the New 4 Star Musical Comedy Hit 


“*J UB 4 LEE 
IMPERIAL «. Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. Sat. 2:30 

“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN © 

MANY MONTHS.” — Sobol, Journal 




























= - . A topsy- -turvy «omedy .. =. 

shrewd and jocular horseplay . 

the laughs come in the right place. ” 
—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE cn 00. &.cf Guw. tn. 90 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:45—50e to $2 
SEATS NOW FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE. 











BROCK PEMBERTON LAST PERFORMANCE 
Presents Wed. Eve., Dec. 18th 







SO with GLADYS GEORGE 


LAWRENCE RILEY'S ROARING COMEDY 
Staged by Antoinette Perry & Mr. Pemberton 


“I had a wonderful evening. Gladys George ix superb... HELEN HAYES 
HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, W. 43 St. Evs. 8:40. Mats. Thur. & Sat., 2:30 


THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS > | 
(In Association With JOHN C. WILSON) 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 




















4 
with ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE | 
52d St., West of Broadway Matinees Thursday NAZIMOVA AND HARRY ELLERBE 
GUILD THEATRE Evenings 8:40 and Saturday 2:40 as they appear in Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” at the Empire Theatre 
The Theatre Guild presents (Rembrandt Studio.) 
GEORGE GERSHWIN’S 
PORGY and BESS 
Book by DuBose Heyward. Lyrics by DuBose Heyward & Ira Gershwin 10th WEEK—Warner Bros. present MAX REINHARDT’S 


Directed by _ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


RE 2! Sy West of Broadway “. MIDSUMMER NI ; 
ALVIN THEATRE, °° “evenings 8:40 and Saturday, 2:46 HI S DREAM 
Prices: Evenings $1.00 to %3.00—Mats. $1.00 to $2.50 4 Rees. She-02.90~tet 552-$1.10 HOLI YWooD 
“ c-$2. ats., -$!. ane : Theatre—B’way at Sist St. 


Reserve seats by mail or phone Cl. 7-5 Twice Daily, 2:30, 8:30 7 

RADIO | SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 
city MUSIC FAL - ROCKEFELLER CENTER : 
7 AAEM CERT 3rd Record Week of B’way’s Great Hit! JAMES 


GINGER ROGERS in “IN PERSON” ||| ¢,A GNEY «me “FRISCO KID” 


with GEORGE BRENT Alan Mowbray Grant Mitchell Samuels S. Hinds 


DIRECTED BY WILLIAM A. SEITER 
\ Pandro 8S. Berman Production : KKO Radio Picture WARNER BROS. HIT ST / Ng B’way and 47th, 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensemblies—Symphony Orchestra — & - 25e tol P M : 


First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. 
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(No. 2.) This 
is Happy, who 
becomes a 
world-famous 
movie star at 
the age of § 
months. 


3\ 


E i Boy. MEETS 





(No. t.} Just when things look hopeless in the Royal Studios 
and when there is no story in sight for the star cowboy’s next 
picture along comes a waitress, collapsing in the office of the 
supervisor. The gir! is about to become a mother and the 
writers, taking her into their hearts, agree to adopt the un- 
born child and to plan its future, making the child a movie 
star. They announce their intention to write their “super, 
super special’ about Happy, the name selected for the baby 
Left to right are Charles McClelland, Allyn Joslyn, Joyce 
Arling, Jerome Cowan and Royal Beal. 
(Vandamm.) 


CH py" 





“Boy Meets Girl,” by Bella and Samuel Spewack, and directed as 

weli as produced by George Abbott, now at the Cort Theatre, is a 

comical story of the inner workings of the Hollywood film colony. 

The central characters are two writers for the screen, whose mad 
antics keep the studios in an uproar. 


James MacColl, the boy, and Joyce Arling, the girl, are the 


(No. 3.) 
The writers believe that all 


characters around whom the title is built. 
good movies are based on the one premise: Boy meets girl, boy loses girl, 
It takes three acts to do it, but the formula works, and 


boy gets girl. 
all ends happily. 

















MID-WEEK 


Here's the test! Take this copy of Mid-Week 
Pictorial and place it near a child. Watch him 
when he picks it up! Watch his interest in its pic- 
tures! You will be jealous of his enjoyment, his 
eagerness to know. 


Indeed, the new, improved Mid-Week Pictorial is 
an ideal introduction for children to current events 

6a geography ...@history...a practical way 
to learn about places, customs, people and things 
in the world . . . a visual education. 


Children learn visually. Any psychologist will tell 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
The New York Times Co. 


Times Square, New York 


Send Mid-Week Pictorial as a Christmas Gift, with Engraved Announcement Card, to the following: 


Name. 


Name. .... Street. ... 


ls a Welcome and Worth-while 
CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR CHILDREN 
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[] lL enclose $6.50 for two subscriptions (special Christmas rate) — 
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> will renew you oon 
ge (_} | enclose $4 for a year's subscription. 
fhis special rate. 
City. ae 
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you that. Through pictures, things become real. 
Imagination takes wings. Minds grow and develop. 
But the strange thing is that Mid-Week is an adult 
publication . . . edited for intelligent, thinking 
persons. It is one of the few magazines that can 
introduce children into the adult world subtly, 
with intelligence and ease. 


Here is a gift that will renew your Christmas mes- 
sage fifty-two times a year. Fill out the coupon 
below and mail it at once. A special, engraved 
Christmas Card will announce your gift. 





